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SECTION V. SOCIOLOGY A STUDY OF CAUSAL RELATIONS 

There are two ways in which a process may be identified: 
by its effects and by its origin. The attempt to identify, by its 
effects, a social process, distinct and unified, and requiring for 
its investigation a separate science of sociology, may fail. It 
may lead to the perception that the effects of social processes are 
the diverse phenomena already studied by the particular social 
sciences of economics, politics, etc., and that with reference to 
effects there is discernible no unified social process such as to 
require a general science, either to combine or to supplement 
these particular sciences. Even in that case, as appeared in the 
foregoing section, the extension of the dynamic concept to social 
phenomena, so as to think them in terms of process, may have 
far-reaching effects upon our views and explanations of such 
phenomena. And now it is to be added that, although a unified 
social process, requiring a general sociology, may not be identi- 
fied by its unified results, we still may seek to identify such a 
process by the other method, that is, by reference to its origin. 
Do social activities arise in a particular way? Are they due to 
forms of causation that should be comprehended apart from the 
special content of the activities' that emerge — forms of causa- 
tion that apply to social activities, whether the content of these 
activities be political or economic, or otherwise, and that can be 
understood more adequately by a study that is not confined to 
the field of any of the special social sciences; and is such study 
a proper office for a general science of sociology? 

The naive and common-sense way to identify processes by 
their origin is to regard them as the expressions of different 
forces. Thus people often refer to physical, chemical, and vital 
forces. But we know absolutely nothing of any force in and 
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of itself; we perceive only the results of force. We see results 
issue into the field of our observation, as if spontaneously; they 
boil up out of non-being into being. The power from which they 
issue may be One, as a single mighty vein of water feeds many 
never-failing springs. To that subterranean source we cannot 
penetrate; beneath the world of being to the world of causing 
our science cannot reach. We speak freely of causation, but of 
original causation we are absolutely ignorant. 

It is not uncommon to suppose that there is only one kind of 
original force ; that all purely mechanical effects can be traced to 
a single power, the operation of which we recognize in gravity 
and every form of attraction and repulsion; and not only that 
all mechanical effects are operations of that single power, but 
also that chemistry, if fully understood, would be seen to be 
only a subtler mechanics; and that life itself, when thoroughly 
comprehended, would prove to be a yet subtler and more intricate 
combination of chemical and mechanical processes. If all this 
were proved, it would not disturb the biologist, the chemist, or 
the physicist, nor cause anyone to doubt that there is a special 
sphere for each of these sciences. This view seems rather to 
give aid and comfort to promoters of these special sciences. If 
there is but one originating power that continuously causes all 
phenomena, then explanation may go a step farther in the same 
direction and add that whenever the manifestations of the One 
Power, which we have named physical, chemical, and vital, 
enter into certain further combinations, there issue those other 
manifestations that we call conscious, psychic ; and that creation 
proceeds from the lowest to the highest stages without ever 
the addition of a new force that had not been operative at the 
lowest levels ; but rather that out of combinations of the simplest 
emerge the more complex, and out of the lower the highest; 
phenomena thus rising nearer to the level of their source, and 
disclosing yet more of the potentiality inherent in all existence. 
Then it would remain to add that a combination of phenomena 
of all these kinds — the physical, chemical, physiological, and 
psychic — issues in the most highly modified stream of mani- 
festations, which we name social. 
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Whether this conception is ever proved or not, the case at 
present is that, although we speak freely of causation, of original 
causation, we know nothing, and what we call causes are only 
occasions. Particular combinations of phenomena furnish the 
occasions for the causal Power resident in nature to manifest 
particular results. When different streams of phenomena issuing 
from the source of being meet, the current of manifestations 
consequent upon their union is often different from either of the 
confluents. Each "higher" process appears as a more complex 
resultant of such unions of simpler processes. And, so far as 
we can see, the primordial processes of nature are continuous 
manifestations of power which, with their countless combina- 
tions and recombinations, make up the vast diversity of the 
phenomenal world. That which we call the study of causes, 
which is the soul of science, is observation of the changes that 
ensue when phenomena have met. Phenomena that meet, and 
from the union of which other phenomena emerge, are what we 
call "causes." They are not forces, but conditions — conditions 
of change in the manifestations that arise from the operations 
of the force already present in the phenomena that combine. The 
combining phenomena may be uninteresting, and our interest 
and attention first be fixed by the resultant. When we seek to 
explain the resultant process, we do so by discovery of those 
conditions which we name "causes," although to identify them 
contributes no knowledge of the original causation of the inter- 
esting phenomenon which we have thus, as we say, " explained." 
The study of causes that is possible to science is observation of 
the phenomena that unite to form the conditions of new phe- 
nomena. When again and again we have observed phenomena 
of a certain kind, arising in the presence of certain conditions, 
we affirm that these conditions contain the causes of such phe- 
nomena. To know that phenomena of the kind thus explained 
have been observed countless times to arise in presence of these 
conditions, and never in the absence of any of them, that the 
phenomena have varied as these conditions have varied, and dis- 
appeared with the disappearance of each of these conditions, 
when all the others were present, is to have established the scien- 
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tific conclusion that these conditions are the "causes" of such 
phenomena. 

Description and explanation, so far as explanation is possible 
to science, are essentially alike as well as essentially different. 
Each consists in thinking phenomena together in relations in 
which they exist together. The difference between explana- 
tion and other description is that in mere description 'we may 
think together whatever may be observed together, and share 
our interest together; while in explaining a thing we think 
it together with certain other things, namely, such things as 
are alleged as causes. All our knowledge consists in think- 
ing phenomena together in the relations in which they exist 
together. This is true of the whole range of understand- 
ing, from sense-perception to philosophy. The isolated sense- 
impression is meaningless. The splotch of variegated light 
falling on the newborn baby's eye has no meaning for his mind. 
That light may be reflected from the vine that clambers past 
the window, but not a leaf upon the vine can be perceived until 
the present sensation is put together with a variety of other 
present or remembered sensations that combine to give the notion 
"leaf out there." Our knowledge of a phenomenon extends as 
we think more phenomena together with it; as they exist or 
have existed together with it; as we know more about it. The 
advancement of knowledge consists a little in seeing more things, 
and a great deal in becoming aware of more relations between 
things — relations of time, relations of space, and especially the 
relations which we name causal. 

A child in a museum, looking at a chipped flint or a bit of 
corroded bronze, sees as much of the things as the paleontolo- 
gist, but he knows less about them, because the vision of these 
things does not conjure up in his mind the ideas of other things 
which are known or believed to have been related to every object 
of the class represented by the ancient arrow-head or sword. 
There are three phases of knowledge. The first and most 
elementary is seeing things, present results, static phenomena; 
the two other and higher phases are the observation of changes, 
differences, and resemblances till, first, we can think of the resem- 
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blances, differences and changes together with their conditions in 
the relations that we call causal ; and, second, until we are aware 
of the tug and trend toward change that is present in even the 
seemingly inert object, that maintains its static equilibrium, and 
that again and again bursts into change, and is always ready and 
waiting for its occasion — the streaming of phenomena, the 
dynamic essence of being. 

If we know nothing of forces in and of themselves, and 
therefore nothing of original causation, so that we cannot char- 
acterize different processes by declaring them to> be the expres- 
sions of separate and distinct forces, how then can we identify 
processes on the side of their origin? A review of the scientific 
meaning of causation has helped us to this answer: A distinct 
process is the function of a distinct set of conditions. We may 
give the name "process " to any stable continuation of a phenome- 
non, or to the maintenance of phenomena of a given class. We do 
more obviously and universally give the name "process" to 
any temporal succession of phenomena that are sufficiently con- 
nected with each other and sufficiently discrete from other phe- 
nomena. Such a continuation or succession, however discrete 
and different from other processes, does not imply a peculiar kind 
of force as its cause, but it does imply a peculiar combination 
of conditions from which it arises. Where there is a special 
kind of stream of results issuing from a special confluence of 
conditions, there may be sought the task of a special science, if 
the results are sufficiently numerous and interesting to invite 
study, and the conditions sufficiently obscure and intricate to 
require it. Thus, for example, the physiological results which 
the biologist investigates, and which we call the process of life, 
while they do not necessarily involve the presence of any force that 
is not present in physical and chemical phenomena, nevertheless 
do arise out of a peculiarly obscure and intricate combination of 
physical and chemical conditions; and it is the issuance of this 
particular kind of process, from its particular set of conditions, 
which forms the object of the biologist's attention. And such is 
the task of each one of the established physical sciences. A 
special kind of phenomena, issuing from its special concurrence 
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of conditions, is the largest justification there can be for any 
such science. 

The kind of phenomena that arise in society do not arise 
except in society. Society affords a peculiar set of conditions 
that distinguish the social process. And while the issuing phe- 
nomena, besides being numerous and interesting, are so different 
among themselves as to be subdivided among a number of special 
sciences, yet the intricate causal complex from which they issue 
is, in an important sense, common to them all. The view just set 
forth of what constitutes the task of a science seems to make 
possible the following solution of our present problem : Explana- 
tion is thinking together, and society is the togetherness that 
must be thought, in order to explain the phenomena which we 
call social. This thinking society together is not the exclusive 
business of any of the separate social sciences, for society includes 
forms of causal relations that are not peculiar to any of the 
particular social sciences. These forms of causal relations are 
independent of the differences of content which characterize the 
activities that emerge from them. They are equally effective 
with respect to religious, ethical, economic, or political activities, 
etc. Therefore they do not belong to either of the special social 
sciences that correspond to these particular kinds of activities, 
and if the investigation of these causal relations can be elevated 
into a science, then it must be a general sociology underlying all 
of the special social sciences, as mathematics underlies the special 
physical sciences; or, at any rate, it must constitute a portion 
or phase of the work of general sociology. 

Among the general forms of social causation which have been 
recognized are suggestion and imitation; "consciousness of 
kind;" coincidence, opposition, and reciprocity of interests; 
superiority and subordination, and other forms of relations, not 
only with associates, but also relations of associates to a common 
physical environment. 

Some writers call "imitation" a process. But the essential 
significance of imitation for sociology does not appear until imita- 
tion is seen to be a relation between activities to be explained and 
similar occasioning activities. It is not so fundamentally viewed 
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as a kind of action, since any kind of action, from saying 
"Mamma" to building a ship, is imitation, provided it is occa- 
sioned by this particular type of relation to an antecedent 
similar action. The fact that all these heterogeneous forms of 
social activity are spoken of as instances of the "process of 
imitation" is an illustration of the fact that actions the most 
heterogeneous in outcome may have an intrinsic similarity on 
the side of origin, and with respect to origin are unified into a 
single class. The word " association " itself, if it is a name of 
activity, is a name for all kinds of activity, however diverse, 
which, after all, are unified by virtue of this peculiar relationship 
of occasioning or being occasioned by the activities of associates. 
It is its origin in this peculiar conditioning that all social activity 
has in common. With reference to this mutually occasioning 
relationship association is unified and distinct from all other 
phenomena. 

Even on the side of their outcome, the social activities, differ- 
ent as they are from each other, are also different from all 
other phenomena, and thus set apart from all other phenomena 
as one general class by themselves; while on the side of their 
origin they are seen to be the offspring of types of occasioning 
relations that are common to' them all. At first, and so long as 
attention is mainly fixed upon their practical outcome, the greater 
methodological advantage may be secured by emphasizing their 
differences and analyzing the study of association into economics, 
politics, ethics, etc. But when we pass on to the deeper genetic 
task, the task of investigating their rise, and the methods by 
which they are occasioned, it may appear that the same types 
of rise and of occasioning are common to them all; that on the 
side of origins the social activities constitute one unified field of 
research ; and that methodological advantage is secured by recog- 
nizing that society constitutes one complex of causal condi- 
tions, and that the same forms and methods of causation are 
effective throughout the whole range of social phenomena. 
Indeed, though it may be impossible to identify by its outcome 
any general social process distinguished from, the processes to 
be investigated by special social sciences, already considerable 
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achievements appear to have been made by studying- the origina- 
tion of these various social processes in the general forms of 
social causation which are common to' them all. 

Professor Georg Simmel defines sociology as a study of the 
forms of social relations. This definition has seemed particularly 
barren, uninteresting, unpromising, and capable of eliciting pro- 
tracted toil only from one who is willing to devote himself to 
intellectual gymnastics, and it is somewhat startling to have 
emerged from this discussion at a point so close to his position. 
But substitute the more particular concept "forms of occctr 
sioning relations in society " for the more general " forms of 
social relation," and the appearance of academic barrenness is 
removed from this definition of what seems to be at least a part 
of the task of general sociology. In the view of Simmel, the 
sociologist's object of study includes nothing else than the general 
forms of relationship which apply to all association, whatever its 
purpose, whether economic, ecclesiastical, political, or otherwise, 
to a nation, a school, or a family. He not only holds that the 
abstract forms of relationship constitute the whole of the sociolo- 
gist's field of study, but adds that these forms are all varieties of 
one most general form of relationship, that of " superiority and 
subordination." 

The conception of Professor Simmel has been accepted by 
sociologists as meaning mere morphological description. But 
the conception here proposed is causal explanation, recognizing 
both the resemblance and the difference between explanation and 
mere description, and the truth that the only explanation possible 
to science is identification of causal relationships. 

A study of the mere forms of social causation may never yield 
a quantitative explanation of any social phenomenon. Apparently 
that must be left to the special sciences that study the social 
processes with reference to their content. But it may hope to 
furnish these sciences with a list and description of the various 
forms or kinds of social causation, so that each can be recognized 
when it is present, and missed when it is absent; and, indeed, it 
may even hope to furnish social practice with knowledge of the 
conditions which must be promoted or combated. Too much 
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currency has been given to the notion that there is nothing 
deserving the name of science without accurate quantitative 
knowledge. Quantitative knowledge is by no means always 
present where there is science that is both intellectually enlighten- 
ing and practically applicable. It is something to know that a 
given kind of disease is caused by a given kind of microbe, and 
that a given treatment will destroy the microbe. Sociology is 
a science of life. And while neither biology nor sociology ignores 
or despairs of quantitative results in some connections, a science 
of life is already a science when it is discovering the nature and 
method of causation, the forms and kinds of conditioning that 
promote phenomena of given kinds. 

Sociology is a study of social activities, and the conditions of 
the origin, continuance, and change of social activities. The high- 
est results of such study, as well as the most important aids to fur- 
ther advance, are not knowledge of particular instances of change, 
nor the particular conditions of such particular changes, but 
knowledge of the types of change and forms of causation. This 
is for sociology what the knowledge of "natural laws" is to 
physical science. Types of change in social activity, and espe- 
cially forms of occasion or causation out of which social activi- 
ties and their changes emerge, are not peculiar to economic or 
political activity, nor any other activities that form the object of 
explanation of a special social science. They belong to the social 
process as a whole, of which political, economic, and ethical phe- 
nomena, etc., are particular manifestations. And, in so far as 
this is true, investigation of the elicitation and change of social 
activities is a comparative study in which each form of elicitation 
must be observed wherever it occurs, not alone in the field of any 
one special social science, but throughout the whole range of 
social activity. If this is true, the necessity of a general social 
science appears to be demonstrated on the side of methodological 
theory, and only requires to be emphasized and illustrated by the 
results of research in this wide field and by this broadly compara- 
tive method. The results already achieved are quite sufficient 
to encourage further devotion to this field and method. The full 
importance of such results can appear only when they are taken 
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up by the students of particular social sciences and applied in 
the solution of their special problems. The logical order of 
progress must be, first, the observation of particulars in many 
fields; second, the discovery of modes of activity, types of 
change, and forms of elicitation; and, third, the explanation of 
special phenomena. Progress of the three kinds will go on 
simultaneously. 

I have not hastened to this conclusion, but in the previous 
section, when this conclusion was so near, it was postponed, to 
allow full admission of the fact that much of the importance of 
the dynamic concept of society can be worked out in the special 
social sciences, and that, indispensably important as is the exten- 
sion to social phenomena of the concept of universal process in 
its application, not only to change, but also to continuity of phe- 
nomena, yet the method of sociology is not revealed in that con- 
cept, and has not been discovered until a view of what constitutes 
scientific explanation has been applied to the explanation of social 
activities, and we have recognized as the final objects of socio- 
logical research the forms of relationship in which social activities 
find their characteristic conditions of rise, continuance, and 
change. Diversified as are the social phenomena, and undesirable 
as it is to confuse the fields of existing social sciences, and impos- 
sible as it may be to regard the social process, viewed only from 
the side of its results, as affording the appropriate field for a gen- 
eral science of sociology ; still, so long as the laws of social causa- 
tion, or, as they may better be called, the modes of activity, types 
of change, and forms of elicitation, are general to the social 
process, and not peculiar to the phenomena of the special social 
sciences, the investigation of social causation calls for a science 
that brings the whole range of social activity and its eliciting 
within one horizon and perspective. 

At this point it is opportune to reiterate, in conspectus, three 
salient features of the view thus far set forth. 

First : Society is associates associating. Associating cer- 
tainly includes every kind of action that is not merely physical, 
or biological, but distinctly human and conscious ; that is, elicited 
by conditioning relations with associates, and that becomes overt 
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and momentously prevalent in its similar repetitions, such as 
social valuations, institutions, customs, etc. This associating, 
apprehension of which makes the word "society" appear to be 
"virtually a verbal noun," is the "social process" in the most 
important and fundamental sense of that phrase; and the vari- 
eties, modes, or classes of activity that become thus socially 
momentous are the social "processes" or subdivisions of the 
"process." The social phenomena are processes in the sense of 
activities ; this is their nature and essence, not alone when they are 
undergoing change and transformation, but also when most 
established and unchanging. 

Second: With changing conditions these activities change, 
and — what is of main importance — there are general types of 
change in social activities. These may be referred to as social 
processes, although the more specific phrase "types of social 
change " contributes more to clearness and accuracy. These types 
of change are general in that they apply to the different varieties 
of social activity; for example, the most diverse social activities 
may become either more or less prevalent, more or less similar in 
their individual repetitions, more or less imposing and effective 
as conditions affecting other activities, etc. To identify and 
describe these types of change is a second phase of the task of 
sociology. 

Third : Explanation consists in describing the conditions of 
a phenomenon with recognition of their comparative importance 
as determinants of the phenomenon explained; and there are 
recurrent forms of conditioning which are effective in eliciting 
the different varieties of social activity, and which correspond to 
the types of social change. These forms of conditioning are 
separable into four groups, to be enumerated later. Moreover, 
conditions are both phenomena and relations, and relations are 
as real as things, and as necessary to describe. And among the 
conditions of any given social activities are other social phe- 
nomena, and the direct products of social activities ; these interest 
the sociologist both as conditions of social phenomena and as 
themselves social phenomena to be explained in their turn, while 
non-social phenomena, such as climate, etc., interest him as con- 
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ditions of the phenomena which he seeks to explain, but their 
own explanation is left to the antecedent sciences. 

Among sociologists there has been too little criticism and 
assimilation of each other's work. In general, each has spun 
away in his own corner, but little disturbed by other spiders in 
other corners. Discussion is necessary to> the development of 
an authoritative and consistent body of doctrine. Therefore one 
may venture to refer, in this connection, to the work of one of 
the most eminent writers upon sociology. Some time after the 
original presentation of the foregoing sections, which treat of the 
social process, Professor Edward Alsworth Ross contributed to 
the American Journal of Sociology * an article, which recently has 
been reprinted, 2 the thesis of which is that the chief objects of 
sociological investigation are processes. Professor Ross does not 
state either of the three views just summarized. He does not 
hold that the social phenomena — whether permanent or chang- 
ing — are in essence activities, but instead he regards "groups, 
relations, institutions, imperatives, uniformities," the " products " 
of the "actions and interactions" of men, as the phenomena 
which sociology is to explain, and turns to processes only as the 
means of explaining them. 

From our point of view, the five " products " which he enu- 
merates do not all belong to the one category of products. " Insti- 
tutions and imperatives" are activities, and "uniformities" are 
similar activities. All these belong to the social processes, but 
groups and relations do not. It is hardly necessary to say groups 
and relations, for the chief meaning of "group" is a set of 
established relations. " Groups and relations," in so far as they 
are incidents or "products" of the social activities, admit of 
sociological explanation; but their explanation is only a step in 
the explanation of the activities which such relations condition, 
and which are the ultimate objects of sociological explanation. 

Since Professor Ross does not identify the ultimate objects of 
sociological explanation as processes, but turns to processes only 
as the means of explaining "products," the word "process" is 
used by him to designate whatever is necessary to explain 
products. Our discussion of what constitutes scientific explana- 

1 September, 1903. 2 E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology. 
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tion led to the conclusion that " conditions " and not " processes " 
is the word to use for this purpose, since explanation is not the 
search for a special force or process, but for special conditions 
out of which special phenomena emerge, and the changes of 
which are accompanied by changes in the phenomena emerging. 
The successive changes in social phenomena we called social 
processes in a secondary sense. But tracing a succession of 
changes down to its latest manifestation is not explanation, but 
rather an important preliminary to explanation; it is more fully 
stating the problem, and each succeeding change is a part of the 
problem to be explained by reference to the changing conditions. 
His use of the word " processes " as a name for whatever is 
necessary to explain "products," leads Professor Ross to set 
down a heterogeneous list under the head of " processes," omitting 
from it the social activities., or social processes in the primary 
sense, as defined above, and tabulating a variety of other things. 
First in his list stands " assimilation " by " environment, educa- 
tion, occupation, mode of life, and dialectic of personal growth." 
All these he surprisingly designates as "preliminary" processes, 
and those following as " social." For example, biological multi- 
plication is a " social " process, but " assimilation by environment, 
education, occupation, and mode of life" are "preliminary." 
Biological multiplication of one race may furnish all the simi- 
larity that is the necessary preliminary of association, and " assim- 
ilation by environment, education, occupation, and made of 
life" is preliminary in the same sense that everything down to 
yesterday is preliminary to what follows, for which it prepared 
the way. Assimilation, according to our system, is a type of 
social change. Common occupation, etc., are forms of condition- 
ing relations. Common " environment " and " education " are too 
complex ideas to be made co-ordinate with the other items in this 
list. His next group, and the first of the "social processes," is 
"multiplication, congregation, and conjugation." This is 
getting together a population, and we should say supplies con- 
ditions for the social process^ It is the setting up of groupings 
and relations, the changing of conditions that affect the social 
process. 
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The next group in his list is "communication, fascination, 
and intimidation. And he appropriates the word "association" 
as a generic name for the three. Would it not be better to> let the 
three stand together as related, if necessary without a common 
name, rather than to assign this limited meaning to the word 
"association?" 

The confusion or great overlapping of divisions in a tabula- 
tion, though it is much less serious than absence of clear ruling 
concepts as basis for classification, is nevertheless commonly 
regarded as so serious a defect that it is fitting to raise a query 
with reference to placing, as co-ordinates in the same ilst, " com- 
munication" and "intercourse;" "fascination" and "immita- 
tion; "assimilation" and "amalgamation;" "multiplication, 
congregation, conjugation," and, later, " increase of numbers." 

Imitation, as shown above, is not the name of a distinct 
process, but of a form of conditioning relation. The like is true 
of "fascination," as well as of "division of labor," "organiza- 
tion," "subordination," etc. On p. 91 "exposure to similar 
external influences, such as climate," is given as a select example 
of a social process! 

Without further specification, does it not appear that Profes- 
sor Ross has used the phrase " social process " merely as a con- 
venient heading and symbol, without formulating any distinct 
concept of what constitutes the (or a) social process; and has 
tabulated social processes under the head of "products," while 
under the head of "social processes" he has tabulated a long 
list of heterogeneous and non-co-ordinate entries, some of which 
are varieties of activity, some types of social change, some forms 
of conditioning relations, and others changes in conditioning 
relations ? The entries tabulated under the heading " processes " 
divide, not far from equally, into these four sorts. 

Changes in conditions with which, as we have put it, changes 
in social activities (processes) are to be correlated, and by which 
such changes are to be explained, are of great importance. And 
these changes in conditions affecting social phenomena can be 
thought together as a distinct concept. It does not appear to 
have been a distinct concept underlying the formation of this list, 
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since only one-fourth of the entries, scattered through the list, 
can be brought under this head. Such changes might be called 
social processes of the third degree. Then, if it were wise to con- 
fuse that phrase so far, we should have named social activities, 
as such, the " social process of the first degree ; " changes in social 
activities, " social processes of the second degree ; " and changes 
in conditions affecting social activities, "social processes of the 
third degree." It appears simpler to refer to the last as changes 
in conditions. 

The main substance of what is now suggested is that there 
seems to be reason for thinking that the absence of the three 
points of view above formulated may be the absence of principles 
for classifying the aspects of reality which are sociologically im- 
portant, while by aid of those points of view the sociologically 
important aspects of reality can be simply and consistently classi- 
fied, as forms of social activity, types of social change, and. forms 
of conditioning relations, together with the significant changes in 
conditioning relations. 

SECTION VI. SOCIAL PHENOMENA ARE PSYCHIC 

All phenomena of consciousness are activities. Those which 
are called "passive," are so called only in contrast with volition 
and because they do not connect directly with overt deeds; in 
them the activity remains subjective, and is not immediately 
observable to onlookers. Even emotion, and each so-called 
"passive" experience, is a state of subjective activity. 

Social phenomena are activities, whether they be "deeds" 
or " experiences." The phenomena of human society are human 
activities — activities that go on in the consciousness of men. 
That amounts to saying that social phenomena are psychic phe- 
nomena. The social process is a complex of psychic activities. 
Social causation is the eliciting of psychic activities, and the 
most efficient causes of these phenomena are expressions of the 
psychic activities of associates. A society, in the high and 
important sense of that word, is a group of persons who carry- 
on related psychic activities because they are all exposed to simi- 
lar solicitations to activity, each member of the group finding 
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among the solicitations to activity that most affect him, the activi- 
ties evinced by the other members of his group. In other words, 
they are a society because their activities are elicited by a similar 
environment, and especially because the psychic activities of the 
group constitute the most important part of the environment of 
every member of the group. 

There is a sense in which the words "subjective" and 
"psychic" are synomymous, for all psychic phenomena are for 
someone subjective. But in another sense, which is quite as 
accurate, there are for me no subjective phenomena but my own 
experiences, my own psychic activities; and those of every other 
man, if I know them at all, are to me objective. Nothing is 
subjective to me but that which I know directly in my own con- 
sciousness; everything of which I become aware indirectly, by 
the intervention of the senses, is objective. The thoughts, deeds, 
and sentiments of others, in so far as I become aware of them, 
are then objective facts. My own patriotism is a subjective 
fact, but the patriotism of the other eighty million Americans 
cannot be, to me, a subjective fact; the patriotism of eighty 
million people cannot be a subjective fact to any one: it is a 
psychic fact, but it is an objective fact. It is a part of the objec- 
tive psychic world into which the American child is born — a 
vast objective fact as real and pervasive as the climate. 

Society is the objective psychic world; sociology is the 
explanation of the objective psychic world. In the physical 
world, some facts, like climate, are of great extent, and others 
are narrowly local, like the hillside on which one was born. 
Physical science in the person of the meteorologist tries to 
explain our climate, and in the person of the geologist it tries to 
explain hillsides. Likewise, in the objective psychic, or social, 
world some facts are of great extent, like patriotism, language, 
and religion; while others pertain to limited and local groups, 
like particular families and schools, each of which may have a 
character of its own, just as each hill and valley and lake has a 
character of its own; and social science tries to explain the 
being and becoming, both of the great and singular social facts, 
and of those that are local and multiple. 
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Both the vast pervasive social facts, and those that are local 
and personal, are psychic phenomena. When your friend is 
speaking to you, the objective social fact is not the noise he 
makes, but the thoughts that are passing in his mind, of which 
you become aware while listening to his voice, and to which 
your own thoughts respond. If he smiles, the objective social 
fact is not the wrinkling of his face, but the love and cheer which 
you read in his smile. Voice and smile may be necessary to 
enable us to perceive the objective social facts, as the ether is 
necessary to enable us to perceive the stars, and as some medium 
is required to enable us to see or to hear anything in our 
material environment. The social environment is made up of 
the objective psychic facts, and the physical signs are the media 
that enable us to become aware of our psychic environment. To 
perceive the very actions of the neurons in the cortex of your 
friend, without becoming aware of the conscious experience that 
accompanies the neuroses, would apprise you of no social fact; 
for the social fact is not the sign which is physical, but the 
thing signified, which is psychic. 

It is persons that are associates, and personal acts — that is, 
psychic acts: thoughts, feelings, and conscious deeds — that are 
the social phenomena. The presence of other individuals, which 
is the social condition, is their psychic presence; and this by no 
means always requires their bodily presence. It is necessary only 
that they be present to the mind, in order to inspire us with love, 
hate, envy, emulation, ambition; the physical signs of their 
psychic activities may be totally absent, or may come to us 
across oceans of space and centuries of time. 

The great pervasive social facts are as essentially and com- 
pletely psychic as are the facts of individual association. A 
great ideal that modifies the character and activities of a people, 
like the prevalent notion of the smart, successful man, or like 
our forefathers' ideal of liberty, is a purely psychic reality, but 
it may be as objective and imposing as a range of mountains, 
and ten times more causally significant of social consequences. 
The vast objective social facts are exemplifications of the social 
process in both the uses of that phrase. They exemplify one of 
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its meanings in that they are evolved through the process of social 
change and causation. Such an ideal has a social history, and 
that not alone after it has spread from man to man, and become 
the characteristic of a group, and embodied in those settled and 
approved methods of practice which we denominate institutions, 
but also it may be that even when it first looms up in the mind 
of the individual prophet or seer, it is already in an important 
sense a social product. That experience of the prophet would 
have been impossible but for a long process of social causation. 
How clearly this is true will appear somewhat in a later con- 
nection. The great pervasive social facts exemplify the " social 
process" also in the profounder meaning of that phrase, since 
they exist in the sentiments, judgments, and deeds, that is, in 
the psychic activities of men. 

We sometimes speak of certain buildings as "institutions;" 
and the usage may convey a certain meaning accurately enough 
for colloquial speech. But in the sense in which the sociologist 
employs the term, an institution is no more a thing of brick and 
mortar than the Sermon on the Mount is a thing of ink and 
paper. If our county courthouse should be burned down, would 
the institution of the courts be destroyed from our midst? No; 
it would still be here ready to rebuild the edifice. Where would it 
be? In the minds of the people. Similarly, the institution of 
the public schools is a conviction and a sentiment and a plan of 
action, including the readiness to use a hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars a year in ways approved for ends desired. 

Not only institutions, ideals, moral standards, popular judg- 
ments and beliefs are psychic phenomena, which stand forth as 
commanding features of the objective psychic world, but also 
subtler phases of psychic activity may become pervasive and 
continental in extent. Similarity of sentiments and motives may 
characterize a population, and emotional dispositions, which are 
due, not to ethnic temperament alone, but to other causes also, 
since they pervade mixed populations, and, moreover, prevail 
for a period among a given people and then disappear and are 
replaced. Whole peoples may be said to have their moods, their 
periods of exaltation and of depression, of courage and of dis- 
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couragement, their backslidings and regenerations. An age of 
Pericles, an Elizabethan era, or the triumphant optimism of 
America, reveals the presence of such pervasive psychic phe- 
nomena, the rise of which the sociologist may investigate, and the 
conditions of which he may seek to point out. 

Prevalent modes of psychic activity, whether they charac- 
terize periods or groups, or an element diffused through various 
populations, present sociological problems. Why is it that John 
Jones, the English farmer, hitches his horse to a cart so clumsy 
that it is a man's lift to raise the shafts, and the empty wain is 
half a load, packs in his load of dressing as carefully as if he 
were going to haul it around the world, and, having reached the 
field, does not dump it, but forks it out again, so that two to four 
loads a day is the limit of his speed; while Tom Jones, his 
brother, who emigrated to America, visiting at the old English 
home, watches John's waste of time and energy with nervous 
pain; for Tom in Kansas cuts his grain with a fourteen-foot 
cutter bar and reaps a hundred acres in a day? Why is it that 
the bricklayer in London lays seven hundred bricks a day, and the 
bricklayer in Chicago lays two thousand? Why is it that the 
baggage-smasher on the station platform in Boston tells the 
anxious passenger, who' has failed to get his trunk onto the Fall 
River boat train, that there is no need to be troubled, as there is 
a later train, and the baggage-handler knows the exact hour and 
minute of its departure, and that at a certain minute in the night 
the train will reach a point where the Fall River boat stops, and 
that the steamer reaches the point enough later than the train so 
that the passenger and his baggage can connect with the steamer 
there? Now, this baggage-smasher may have immigrated from 
Germany a few years before, and whoever heard of a German 
porter knowing anything about connections ? The American bag- 
gage man knows the details of the business that come within the 
range of his observation, as if he expected sometime to be general 
superintendent. Moreover, he will act upon his information with- 
out orders, or even against orders, if he is sure there is sufficient 
reason, somewhat as if he were already general superintendent. 

Professor Miinsterberg, in his book The Americans, avers 
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that the activities of the people he describes present a distinct 
psychological type; that a characteristic mode of action deter- 
mines alike their economic, political, and cultural activities; and 
that this mode of action is the offspring of prevailing ethical 
ideas which have been occasioned by the past and present con- 
ditions of American social development. These ideals, he says, 
are self-direction, self-initiation, self-perfection. Of our political 
activities he writes : 

Such is the America which receives the immigrant and so thoroughly 
transforms him that the demand for self-determination becomes the pro- 
foundest passion of his soul. Such is the America toward which he feels a 

proud and earnest patriotism A nation which in every decade has 

assimilated millions of aliens, and whose historic past everywhere leads back 
to strange peoples, cannot, with its racial variegation, inspire a profound 
feeling of indissoluble unity. And yet that feeling is present here, as it is 
perhaps in no European country. American patriotism is directed neither to 
soil nor to citizen, but to a system of ideas respecting society, which is com- 
pacted by the desire for self-direction. And to be an American means to be 
a partisan of this system. Neither race nor tradition, nor yet the actual past, 
binds him to his countryman, but rather the future which together they are 
building. It is a community of purpose, and it is more effective than any 

tradition because it pervades the whole man To be an American means 

to co-operate in perpetuating the spirit of self-direction throughout the body 
politic; and whoever does not feel this duty and actively respond to it, 
although perhaps a naturalized citizen of the land, remains an alien forever. 

If this be true, the American differs from other peoples, not in 
that the social life is any more psychic than elsewhere, but that 
it is compounded of certain ideals and hopes rather than of vener- 
able traditions. Of our teeming economic activity Professor 
Miinsterberg writes : 

The colossal industrial successes, along with the great evils and dangers 
which have come with them, must be understood from the make-up of the 
(acquired) American character. .... When a short time ago there was a 
terrific crash in the New York stock market, and hundreds of millions were 
lost, a leading Parisian paper said : " If such a financial crisis had happened 
here in France, we should have had panics, catastrophies, a slump in rentes, 
suicides, street riots, a ministerial crisis all in one day; while America is 
perfectly quiet, and the victims of the battle are sitting down to collect their 
wits. France and the United States are obviously two entirely different 
worlds in their civilization and in their way of thinking." 
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Such statements are the more significant in the light of the 
fact, fully recognized 'by Professor Mtinsterberg, that America 
makes Americans out of Frenchmen, and of other diverse races ; 
not perhaps Americans of identical traits, but yet men who con- 
form with all their might to the American modes of activity. 

Lafcadio Hearn, in his " Interpretation " of Japan, tells us that 
the Japanese habits of thought, feeling, and action are so differ- 
ent from ours that after years of residence there he "cannot 
claim to know much about Japan;" and adds: 

The best and dearest Japanese friend I ever had said to me a little before 
his death : " When you find in four or five years more that you cannot under- 
stand the Japanese at all, then you will begin to know something about them." 
After having realized the truth of my friend's prediction — and having dis- 
covered that I cannot understand the Japanese at all — I feel better qualified 

to attempt this essay The underlying strangeness of this world — the 

psychological strangeness — is much more startling than the visible and super- 
ficial. You begin to suspect the range of it after having discovered that no 
adult occidental can perfectly master the language. East and West, the 
fundamental parts of human nature — the emotional bases of it — are much 
the same: the mental difference between a Japanese and European child is 
merely potential. But with growth the difference rapidly develops and 
widens, till it becomes, in adult life, inexpressible. The whole of the Japanese 
mental superstructure evolves into forms having nothing in common with 
western psychological development: the expression of thought becomes 
regulated, and the expression of emotion inhibited, in ways that bewilder and 
astound. The ideas of this people are not our ideas; their sentiments are 
not our sentiments ; their ethical life represents for us regions of thought and 
emotion yet unexplored, or perhaps long forgotten. Any one of their ordinary 
phrases, translated into western speech, makes hopeless nonsense; and the 
literal rendering into Japanese of the simplest English sentence would 
scarcely be comprehended by any Japanese who had never studied a European 
tongue. Could you learn all the words in a Japanese dictionary, your 
acquisition would not help you in the least to make yourself understood in 
speaking, unless you had learned also to think like a Japanese — that is to say, 
to think backwards, to think upside down and inside out, to think in direc- 
tions totally foreign to Aryan habit. Experience in the acquisition of Euro- 
pean languages can help you to learn Japanese about as much as it could help 
you to acquire the language spoken by the inhabitants of Mars. To be able 
to use the Japanese tongue as a Japanese uses it, one would need to be born 
again, and to have one's mind completely reconstructed from the foundation 
upward. 
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That is, he would need to be the product of Japanese social rela- 
tionships. 

These quotations are intended merely to illustrate the exist- 
ence of psychic contrasts due to social causation. It is by no 
means necessary to look chiefly for psychic contrasts that coin- 
cide with international boundaries — a position that was suffi- 
ciently emphasized in our second section, while discussing the 
question, "What is a society?" The "national" sociologists 
and essayists who describe great populations as if each citizen 
of a country were of the same psychic type, are perhaps tempted 
to make interesting reading at the expense of scientific accuracy. 
The fact, however, remains that there are contrasting psychic 
types, and the question how nearly universal a single type may 
be throughout a whole population is insignificant at this point, 
compared with the fact that such psychic contrasts are not due 
to temperamental dissimilarities alone, but also to social condi- 
tions which tend both to give prominence, leadership, and power 
to set the model for conformity to dominant persons of this or 
that type, but also to elicit from given individuals moods, 
motives, and sentiments, as well as thoughts and ideals, of a 
certain type, instead of another type, of which in other sur- 
roundings the same individuals would have proved capable. 
This is the great truth that calls sociology into being, for the 
purpose of analyzing the social process into modes of activity, 
and giving account of the types of change, and especially of the 
forms of causation, elicitation, and conditioning, in accordance 
with which it is determined which modes of activity shall pre- 
dominate, continue, or succeed each other. 

The significance of the view that social phenomena are 
psychic phenomena has by no means been made fully to appear, 
and sociologists may see objections and difficulties involved in 
the view thus badly affirmed. If sociology is thus psychological 
must it therefore be semi-metaphysical ? How can it avoid con- 
fusion between sociology and psychology? Are not the physical 
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traits which reveal themselves in the temperamental differences of 
Chinamen, Latins, and Anglo-Saxons, social phenomena? And 
are not tenements, roads, and factories social phenomena? To 
these difficulties we shall address ourselves in the following 
section. 

[To be continued'] 



